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according to mental ability as determined by these ex- 
aminations, has corresponded, in general, in a very 
striking way with the estimates, previously made by 
officers familiar with them, and many instances could 
be mentioned where men selected for responsible po- 
sitions solely on their psychological records, had fully 
justified that selection." 

The fact that applied psychology has advanced to 
a point where it proves of such value in a military 
way is not only of importance in itself, but is highly 
significant of the place which it will hold in the fu- 
ture. A recent personal letter to the writer from one 
of the ablest of American psychologists, contains an 
interesting suggestion. He says, "In my judgment 
the time is coming when a good deal more attention 
will be given to fitting college courses to individual 
college men than has been the case in the past, at least 
I hope that things will develop in that way. If that 
is the case, all this military experience should con- 
tribute very much toward the testing out of applicants 
for admission to college and Freshmen. If anything 
worth while can be shown, such tests will be immense- 
ly useful." 

Tests have been available for a number of years 
which have made it possible to estimate with a high 
degree of accuracy the intelligence of children of the 
usual elementary school ages. When the psychological 
tests now in use in the army become available for 
general use after the war, there is every reason to 
expect that reliable judgments of the intelligence of 
high school and college students can be found on the 
basis of their application, and that the publicity now 
being given to the fact that mental testing is a worth 
while thing will make the psychologist a familiar fig- 
ure in our school systems. 



EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CONTROL 

<By H. W. CHASE 

The University of North Carolina 
III 

Two propositions are now before us. The first, out- 
lined in the first paper of this series, is that man must 
come to think about social phenomena as he has come 
to think about nature — in terms of fact and law — that 
he must strive to understand, and systematically to 
control, social phenomena. The second proposition, 
to which the second paper was devoted, is that the 
machinery which must be relied on to bring about 
systematic social control is that of education. We 
must learn to think of education as a means for reach- 
ing desired social ends, not as a process whereby cer- 
tain individuals are given advantage over others in 
the struggle for existence. 



Now it is evidently not the business of the public 
school to help in formulating social ends, to assist con- 
structively in the explaining of social phenomena. This 
is the business of the statesmen and the expert, and 
very much the business of higher education. 

A little analysis will make clear the task which the 
elementary, and especially the secondary, school must 
perform in this respect. The society in which we live 
is ruled, in the last analysis, by organized public opin- 
ion. Against its force no individual, or group of in- 
dividuals can for long stand out. It is this fact 
which makes us a democracy, and which makes Eng- 
land and France, in spite of differences in the ma- 
chinery of government, equally democracies. This is 
the fundamental line of cleavage between the Allies 
and the Central Powers. These facts are obvious, but 
it is always necessary to recall them. The sort of 
world for which we are fighting, and in the necessity 
for which we passionately believe, is a world in which 
organized public opinion shall prevail. 

But public opinion has its tragedies as well as its 
triumphs. Like a harmful electric current, it is equally 
potent for destruction and for construction. The 
belief that "the voice of the people is the voice of 
God" is one of those dangerous half-truths, full be- 
lief in which may wreck individuals and nations. It 
was public opinion which crucified Christ. 

We have heard many times of late that it is not 
enough to make the world safe for democracy; that 
democracy must be made safe for the world. Unintel- 
ligent democracy can menace the future of civilization 
quite as seriously as autocracy. 

What public education can and must do if democ- 
racy is permanently to prevail, is to make public opin- 
ion intelligent. Stated in this general fashion, the 
thesis is so self-evident that it has been one of the 
constantly recurring arguments for public education 
everywhere. Every teacher holds to it as a part of 
his educational creed. But, like many other general 
and equally self-evident truths, its implications have 
not been developed in practice. Most of us have held 
to the comfortable assumption that intelligent public 
opinion could be secured by developing the "general 
intelligence" of individuals. That is, we have seem- 
ingly agreed that the "mental training" to be derived 
from the study of mathematics, language, and science, 
could somehow be relied on to inject itself into a citi- 
zen's reactions toward matters of public moment. 
History, learned from a text, with no background, no 
understanding of the social and economic forces which 
shaped the rise and fall of nations, has been, some- 
what mysteriously, but none the less really, supposed 
to prepare for citizenship. Neither here nor in the 
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other subjects of the high school course, has there 
been steady ami consistent effort to train the pupil 
to live as a citizen of the United States. Civics, which 
might be made an instrument of tremendous worth, 
has been stripped of its flesh and blood. A recent 
series of articles in the New York Times, entitled 
"The Woman Voter," contains more information 
needed by the intelligent citizen, voter or not, than the 
writer has ever seen in a text-book on civics in use 
in the schools. 

We have somewhat less faith than formerly in the 
idea that a trained mind accrues to all students who 
are exposed to a given curriculum for a stated num- 
ber of hours. All of us are feeling more and more 
insistently the pressure to define more rigorously just 
what we can hope to accomplish by the agency of a 
particular sort of subject-matter, and just how the 
feasible outcomes of a given type of instruction can 
most fully be realized. 

We need steadfastly to face this problem of spe- 
cific training for social life. We cannot assume that 
an intelligent attitude toward public questions will 
follow as an inevitable by-product of the general train- 
ing which the school gives. Social problems have be- 
come so varied and complex that, if progress is to be 
possible under democratic institutions, boys and girls 
must be specially trained to cope with them. Begin- 
ning in the elementary school, an increasing amount 
of time must be devoted to giving pupils information 
about social and political processes and to creating 
social ideals. 

In part, this task can be accomplished through the 
setting apart of frequent special periods for the study 
of significant events and tendencies. Just at present, 
this is made a simple matter by the abundance of 
available material and by the head of interest on the 
part of the pupils. Various methods may be followed. 
One superintendent of whom the writer knows is 
planning to devote the time allotted to civil govern- 
ment for the remainder of the year to the study and 
reading of such material as the war bulletins of the 
Committee on Public Information, various books on 
the war like "Our Part in the Great War," "Fighting 
for Peace," "American Ideals," etc., and timely ar- 
ticles in current periodicals. Such a plan is excellent. 
It helps to make good citizens. It is one of a large 
number which will suggest themselves to the thought- 
ful teacher. But this sort of thing must not be al- 
lowed to die out after the war is over. It is perhaps 
easier to be a good citizen under the stimulus of war 
than when the normal processes of peace are restored. 
The world in which the boys and girls of today will 
live will be more complex than that existing in 1914; 



a special and important place in the curriculum should 
be reserved for the study of its social and political 
problems. 

In part, the work must be done through teaching 
pupils to think in terms bigger than those of locality 
and section. The war has tremendously widened our 
mental horizons. Sectional lines are being obliterated 
as never before. We are even learning that the French 
have other national traits than the fondness imputed 
to them in the old geography for "dancing and light 
wines." We are learning that events in Petrograd 
may have a real influence on the course of life in 
every North Carolina town. We are, as we never 
have been in the past, citizens of the world. Is this 
expansion of our consciousness to be a mere tempo- 
rary matter ? Will we revert to the old local and par- 
tisan thinking when peace returns? We should set 
ourselves against such a possibility. The citizen of the 
future must have an intelligent and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of national and of international affairs. 
North Carolina and the other states of the Union are 
henceforth — whether formally or not — members of 
a federation even bigger than that whose capital is at 
Washington. 

One becomes, in this sense, a citizen of his coun- 
try and of the world not merely by the formal study 
of current events. He enters into this splendid heri- 
tage just in proportion as his imagination widens to 
embrace more than his local horizon. The study of 
the history of his own and of other countries is in- 
dispensable. But it must be a study not of isolated 
events, but of broad tendencies. Social and economic 
phenomena are being, and will be far more, stressed 
in the best texts. We have come a long way since 
the days when history was the memorizing of the 
names of kings, presidents, or governors, and the 
strategy of battles. But we must go still further than 
most secondary school courses still do if history is to 
perform its true social function. 

That the study of literature has a distinct mission 
to perform in the development of broad social ideals 
is being well shown in a series of articles in this 
Journal. Here are tremendous possibilities of which 
teachers have too often failed to avail themselves. Nor 
is it English literature alone which can be so utilized. 
One becomes a citizen of a larger world through the 
study of modern literatures and of the classics. The 
writer well remembers the glow of sympathy with the 
unhappy citizens of Alsace-Lorraine with which, as 
a high school student he read in a volume of French 
selections Daudet's "La Dernier Classe." But, though 
he has probed his memory, he is unable to remember 
that his teacher made more than the most perfunctory 
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reference to the historic background of the story. 
What are we about, to let such chances slip? Why 
study French at all if we do not gain some sympathetic 
understanding of the people whose soul the literature 
reveals ? Why spend four years on Latin if we come 
out at the end with never a glimmer of the genius of 
the Romans and of their enduring contributions to 
civilization ? Judea, Greece, and Rome, were the three 
sources in which the stream of modern civilization 
took its rise. Surely the future citizens of the world 
must know something of the spirit and achievements 
of all three. Is it too much to ask that they should 
know something of the language which is the crystal- 
lized thought of one of them ? 

If one can judge by what is happening in England 
and France, the pressure for vocational education will 
be greatly increased by the war. With the view that 
more efficient and more widely extended vocational 
training is desirable there can be no quarrel. Without 
sufficient material prosperity, society stagnates. But 
we must beware of exalting mere skill. Efficiency in 
production alone, material prosperity alone, will never 
make democracy safe nor peoples happy. Training for 
vocations is not destined to become the main business 
of the education of the future. 

I have, of course, dealt with only a few applications 
of the general idea that the only hope of social prog- 
ress in a democracy is through the development of an 
intelligent public opinion. What has been said has 
been designed merely to point the moral that training 
for intelligent participation in public affairs must be 
of a more specific character than many of us have 
seemed to realize. 

In the preceding paper, the point was made that 
Germany had most completely recognized the possi- 
bilities of education as a means of social control. It 
may not be amiss to point out, in conclusion, that there 
is a vast difference between using education in an 
autocracy as a means of social control and its use in 
a democracy. In an autocracy, education is of value 
for social control in proportion as it cultivates docility 
in the mass of the people toward their leaders ; injects 
from above a system of ideas and ideals, cultivates 
habits of unquestioning obedience and subordination. 
To bring about such results, is, in a well-organized 
state, a fairly simple matter, since what is in question 
is the formation of definite habits. 

The machinery of education can be utilized in a 
democracy for purposes of social control only by 
adopting a quite different attitude. The goal to be 
striven for here is not the cultivation of automatic 
habits of thought and action, but the setting up of 
standards which give public opinion an insight into 



public matters and the ability to make intelligent 
choices. Such a conception recognizes freedom, but 
it insists that without intelligence there is no real free- 
dom, no possible salvation for democracy. A people 
ruled by demagogues is no more free than is one ruled 
by feudal lords. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LEAFLETS AND 
PACKAGE LIBRARIES 

The Bureau of Extension of the University has de- 
voted almost the entire space of the University News 
Letter (beginning with the issue of November 7) to 
information concerning the War. This information 
has been supplemented by the publication of the fol- 
lowing Extension Leaflets, copies of which, together 
with copies of the News Letter, may be had upon ap- 
plication. 

1. War Information Service. 

2. The Lafayette Association. 

3. A Program of University Extension for a Time 
of War. 

4. Why We Are at War With Germany— I. 

5. Single Lectures on the War. 

6. Why We Are at War With Germany — II. 

7. Patriotism and the Schools. 

8. Why We Are at War With Germany— III. 

9. What to Read Concerning the Great War. 

10. Selections for Speaking in the Public Schools I, 
Lee, Lincoln, and Washington Anniversaries. 

11. Selections for Speaking in the Public Schools 
II, The Present Crisis. 

The Library has compiled from books, pamphlets, 
magazine articles, and the official publications of the 
nations at war package libraries on the topics indi- 
cated below. They will prove of special value to 
schools and clubs in the preparation of compositions 
and club papers. 

America's Relation to the War; Austria-Hungary 
and the War; Aviation; The Battle of Jutland; Brit- 
ish Munitions Production ; The British Navy ; Causes 
of the War; Documents Relating to America's Entry 
Into the War; England and the War; European War 
Relief; Experiences at the Front; The Future Peace 
of the World; German Aims and Ideals; Germany — 
Economic and Financial ; German Ideals ; German Oc- 
cupation of Belgium; German Occupation of France; 
India and the War; Italy and the War; The Manu- 
facture of Munitions; Our Flag; Pan-Germanism; 
Prisoners of War; Red Cross; Russia and the War; 
Submarines ; The Turkish Empire and Armenia ; 
United States Army; United States Navy; Women's 
Work in the War; Why We Are at War; Y. M. C.' A. 
War Work. 



